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THE  UNIVERSITY  SUMMER  SESSION 


REGULAR  SESSION 

The  regular  summer  session  has  developed  from 
the  previous  University  Summer  schools  and  the 
earlier  State  Institutes.  The  session  covers  six  weeks 
of  the  vacation  season  and  for  this  period  puts  at 
the  service  of  the  state  the  valuable  equipment  of  the 
University.  The  heads  of  the  departments  offering 
instruction  are  generally  in  residence,  or  experi- 
enced instructors  will  have  charge  of  classes.  The 
session  is  conducted  primarily  for  the  teachers,  prin- 
cipals, and  superintendents  of  Nebraska  who  desire 
to  pursue  certain  subjects  under  the  guidance  of 
specialists,  and  extend  their  present  knowledge  in 
various  branches  by  means  of  the  facilities  which  the 
University  affords. 

SCOPE 

Courses  of  study  are  offered  in  ten  of  the  repre- 
sentative departments  of  the  University.  A  few 
courses  are  offered  in  subjects  taught  in  the  high 
schools,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  not  only 
as  regards  subject  matter  but  as  regards  methods; 
but  most  of  the  courses  are  regular  University  courses. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  University  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  advanced  students  to  continue  in  specializa- 
tion, and  incidentally,  if  they  desire,  to  obtain  credit 
toward  degrees. 
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GENERAL  UNIVERSITY  LECTURES 

In  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  University 
during  the  semesters,  general  University  lectures  will 
be  given  from  time  to  time.  The  purpose  of  these 
lectures  is  that  distinguished  specialists  may  give 
inspiration  and  discuss  the  latest  developments  in 
their  field.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  register  for 
these  lectures  and  they  are  free  to  all.  Speakers  of 
national  reputation  will  be  in  attendance  during  Com- 
mencement week. 

CONFERENCES 

The  head  of  each  department  will  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  arrange  for  conferences  for  discussion 
of  the  condition  and  needs  of  instruction  in  different 
subjects  in  the  high  schools.  In  these  conferences 
especial  attention  will  be  given  to  the  pedagogical 
side  of  the  courses  of  study  handled. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  SELECTION  OP  WORK 

Teachers  are  earnestly  advised  to  concentrate  upon 
one,  or  at  most  a  few,  subjects.  It  is  far  better  to 
give  enough  time  to  a  subject  to  fairly  master  it,  than 
to  merely  touch  upon  several.  Principals  and  super- 
intendents who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
latest  phases  of  different  subjects,  and  the  recent 
methods  of  presentation,  may,  however,  take  up  more 
lines  of  work  with  profit.  It  is  almost  essential  for 
those  who  are  matriculated  in  the  University,  or 
design  to  matriculate,  to  gain  credit  for  work  in  the 
summer  session  to  devote  their  time  to  a  single  course, 
or  at  most  to  two. 
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ELEMENTARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

By  courtesy  of  the  University  the  Lancaster  County 
Teachers'  Institute  will  be  in  session  in  the  University 
during  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  the  Summer 
Session.  It  will  be  a  school  of  methods  and  practice 
in  elementary  and  graded  school  work.  Only  well 
known  specialists  and  educators  will  be  employed  to 
give  instruction.  Teachers  will  thus  find  in  the  Insti- 
tute an  Elementary  Training  School,  including  many 
subjects  not  offered  in  the  summer  session.  County 
Superintendents  will  readily  see  the  advantages  of 
permitting  teachers  to  do  their  summer  work  here, 
instead  of  in  their  home  Institutes,  and  will  do  well 
to  grant  certificates  on  the  credit  obtained  by  teachers 
in  this  session. 

CREDIT 

Since  the  summer  session  is  six  weeks  in  length  or 
one-third  the  length  of  a  semester,  the  maximum 
credit  that  any  student  may  secure  for  work  done 
during  the  summer  session  is  one  and  one-fifth  courses, 
or  one- third  the  maximum  credit  that  he  may  receive 
for  work  done  during  a  semester.  Therefore,  if  a 
student  wishes  to  secure  one  fifth  course  credit  in  any 
subject  during  the  six  weeks  summer  session  he  must 
register  for  said  subject  as  a  three-hour  study. 

The  lesat  for  which  any  student  can  register  in  any 
subject  during  the  summer  session  shall  be  three 
hours;  this  will  entitle  him  when  the  work  is  satis- 
factorily completed  to  a  credit  of  one-fifth  course. 

The  maximum  number  of  hours  for  which  any 
student  may  register  in  the  summer  session  is  18, — 
the  same  as  during  the  regular  semesters — and  this 
will  give  him  the  maximum  credit  allowed  for  sum- 
mer session  work ;  i.  e.,  one  and  one-fifth  courses. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


AMERICAN  HISTORY 

I.  The  total  credit  cannot  exceed  three-fifths. 

II.  Those  who  register  for  the  work  will  be  expected  to  give  at 

least  18  hours  per  week  to  preparation,  if  they  expect  to  se- 
cure the  credit.  Those  who  do  not  desire  credit  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  class,  but  no  one  will  be  accepted  who  is  not 
willing  to  give  several  hours  per  week  to  the  work. 

III.  The  period  covered  will  be  the  Revolutionary  Epoch,  1760- 
1785.  A  series  of  special  studies  will  be  followed  also,  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  training  in  method.  A  choice  of 
subjects  will  be  made  later. 

IV.  The  class  will  meet  nine  times  per  week: — six  hour-sessions 
in  the  morning,  8-9  preferred;  and  three  afternoon  sessions 
of  one  hour  each.  If  this  is  not  feasible,  three  hour  sessions 
on  T.,  Th.,  and  S.  and  two  hour  sessions  on  M.,  W.,  F.,  u.  210. 

V.  Students  will  provide  themselves  with  note-books.     No  text 

will  be  required. 


BOTANY 

The  courses  are  the  same  as  those  given  regularly 
during  the  University  year.  The  subjects  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  same  way  with  the  exception  that  one 
lecture  hour  each  week  will  be  given  to  a  consideration 
of  the  teaching  of  high  school  botany.  Botany  1  will 
be  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  Botany  2  and  to 
those  University  students  who  are  beginning  botany. 
Botany  2  should  be  taken  by  those  who  teach  or  ex- 
pect to  teach  the  subject.  Those  who  look  for  Univer- 
sity credit  for  this  work  should  have  had  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Botany  given  in  the  University  accredited 
schools,  but  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Nebraska, 
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who  have  had  sufficient  training  otherwise,  may  be  ad- 
mitted, although  deficient  in  elementary  Botany.  The 
advanced  work  offered  this  year  will  be  Botany  13,  or 
Ecology.  This  will  be  largely  laboratory  work  in  the 
field,  supplemented  by  laboratory  and  herbarium 
work.  It  is  offered  especially  for  those  teachers  who 
have  had  Botany  1  and  2,  and  wish  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  entered  also  by 
students  who  have  had  General  Botany. 

2.  General  Botany.     A  general  survey  of  the  plant  types  from 
Protophyta  to  Spermatophyta.    Daily  lectures  and  quizzes  at 
8,  followed  by  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  from  9  to  12. 
Three  hours  credit.    Dr.  Clements,  N.  102  and  108. 
1.  General  Botany.    A  general  survey  of  the  histology  and  physi- 
ology of  plants,  with  the  consideration  and  application  of 
fixing,  staining,  and  imbedding  processes.    Daily  lectures  and 
quizzes  with  three  hours  of  laboratory  work.     Three  hours 
credit.    Dr.  Clements,  N.  102  and  108. 
The  laboratory  deposit  for  these  courses  is  $2.00  each.     Each 
ctudent  will  be  required  to  provide  himself  with  the  following: 

Bessey's  Essentials  of  Botany,  6th  or  7th  edition $1.25 

Lecture  note-book    10 

Laboratory    note-book    40 

Faber  drawing  pencil  (HHHHHH)    10 

Eraser 10 

1  Gillot's  Crow  quill  pen  (659)    05 

3  bottles  black,  green,  yellow,  Higgins'  water-proof  inks 75 

Botanical  dissecting  set 2.00 

13.  Ecology.  The  study  of  plants  in  the  field,  especially  the  out- 
lines of  vegetation  forms,  habitat  groups  and  formations,  with 
laboratory  work  upon  the  histology  and  morphology  of  the 
various  groups.  Three  hours  credit.  Dr.  Clements,  N.  102 
and  108. 


,  CHEMISTRY 

A  combined  course  in  chemistry  has  been  planned 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  two  classes  of  teachers; 
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first,  those  who  desire  to  make  a  general  survey  of 
the  field  of  chemistry,  and,  second,  those  who  wish  to 
obtain  preparatory  credit  for  entrance  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

As  planned  for  the  former,  the  course  will  embrace 
a  series  of  lectures,  recitations,  and  of  laboratory  in- 
struction covering  the  general  treatment  of  inorganic 
and  organic  chemistry,  together  with  certain  problems 
having  as  their  object  the  proof  of  some  of  the  more 
elementary  laws  of  chemistry. 

For  the  second  class,  the  work  will  be  the  same  in 
general,  except  that  less  time  will  be  given  to  the  or- 
ganic work  and  to  the  problems. 

The  schedule  follows — 

Lectures  daily,  including  Saturday,  10-10  :50  A.  m. 

Kecitations,    daily,   including   Saturday,    11-11:50 

A.  M. 

Laboratory  work,  daily,  including  Saturday,  2-6 
p.  M. 
A  laboratory  fee  of  $6.00  is  required. 

CREDITS 

For  those  desiring  credit,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
entire  course  as  outlined  will  give  four-fifths  Univer- 
sity credit  in  the  classical  group  only.  The  partial 
course  yields  preparatory  credit  for  entrance  into  any 
other  group.  Those  wishing  the  first  should  register 
for  twelve  hours  chemistry.  Those  registering  for  pre- 
paratory credit  should  take  ten  hours.  The  following 
will  be  required:  Kemsen's  Chemistry,  Briefer 
Course.  Nicholson  &  Avery's  Laboratory  Manual,  and 
a  proper  provision  of  note-books.  The  whole  costs 
about  two  dollars.    Dr.  White,  C.  12. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

The  first  year  of  college  English,  Courses  1  and  2  of 
the  Calendar,  will  be  given.  These  courses  are  very 
necessary  for  teachers  expecting  to  prepare  pupils 
for  Freshman  work.  Daily,  four  hours  credit.  Ad- 
junct Professor  Frye.    M.  207. 


ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

1.  Course   6   of   the   Calendar,   being  the   continuation   of  work 

(Course  5)  that  has  been  given  in  summer  sessions  for  the 
last  two  years,  will  be  the  major  subject.  Daily,  three  hours 
credit.    Miss  Whiting,  L.  310. 

2.  The  play  of  Hamlet,  two-fifths  of  Course  8  of  the  Calendar,  be- 

ing the  continuation  of  Shakespeare  work  given  last  summer, 
will  be  offered.  Daily,  two  hours  credit.  Miss  Whiting,  L. 
310. 


GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

Course  1:  Especially  designed  ror  those  who  wish  to  review  their 
German  grammar.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  semester's 
work  (of  University  Calendar)  will  be  gone  over  thoroughly 
and  systematically.  Applicants  to  this  class  should  have 
had  previous  linguistic  training,  as  it  is  not  a  beginning 
class,  strictly  speaking. 

Class  will  meet  daily  in  room  U.  208.    Professor  Fossler. 

Course  2:  Corresponds  to  the  regular  "Teachers'  Course"  in  the 
University  Calendar.  German  Composition  and  Conversa- 
tion. This  line  of  work  is  especially  intended  for  those 
who  have  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  who  wish 
to  supplement  it  by  acquiring  some  readiness  in  speaking. 
Special  grammatical  problems  will  be  discussed.  The  en- 
tire exercise  will  be  in  German. 

Class  will  meet  daily  in  room  U.  208,  Professor  Fossler. 
N.  B.     Average  preparation  for  either  of  the  above  classes  will 

require  2%-3  hrs.     Regular  credits,  hour  for  hour,  will  be  given 

to  all  students  finishing  the  course  or  courses. 
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LATIN 

One  oration  of  Cicero  and  two  books  of  the  Aeneid  will  be  read, 
clauses  will  be  classified,  and  the  metre  will  be  studied. 

Lectures  upon  methods  of  teaching.  Careful  attention  given 
to  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  to  reading  with  expression. 
Those  who  complete  satisfactorily  Courses  1  and  2  will 
receive  a  credit  of  one  course.  If  any  desire  instruction  in 
methods  only,  they  may  attend  Course  2  without  taking  the 
work  in  reading.     Dr.  P.  M.  Johnson,  U.  203. 


MATHEMATICS 

Mr.  Louis  Siff  offers  Plane  Trigonometry  following 
Jones'  "Drill  Book  in  Trigonometry."  The  course  is 
equivalent  to  Math.  1  c,  and  four-fifths  credit  is  given. 
Two  hours  daily  in  the  class  room  is  required.    M.  300. 

Prof.  A.  L.  Candy  offers  Analytic  Geometry  and 
Calculus  following  Young  and  Linebarger's  "Ele- 
ments of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus." 
The  course  is  equivalent  to  Math.  2c,  and  four-fifths 
credit  is  given.  Two  hours  daily  in  the  class  room  is 
required.     M.  304. 


PHILOSOPHY 

An  introductory  course  in  General  Psychology,  equivalent  to 
Philosophy  1  of  the  Calendar  will  be  offered.  The  details 
of  the  course  will  be  planned  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  teachers.  Three  hours  credit.  Daily  at  9  and  M. 
W.  F.  at  4.     Professor  Hill,  L.  109. 

Experimental  Psychology.  This  course  will  be  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  psychology  of  sensation  and  sense-perception, 
the  particular  topics  selected  depending  upon  the  needs  and 
attainments  of  those  electing  the  course.  Daily  lectures 
and  Laboratory  v/ork.  Three  hours  credit.  Professor  Hill, 
L.  109  and  107. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

1.  First  Semester  Beginning  French  (one  course).  Students 
taking  this  course  are  expected  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
it.    Daily,  8  to  10:20.    Assistant  Professor  Conklin,  U.  302. 
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University  Hall  202 

ALBERT  LUTHER  CANDY,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Mechanic  Arts  Hall  304 

FREDERIC  EDWARD  CLEMENTS,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Nebraska  Hall  102 

ROBERT  EDOUA    D  MORITZ,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Mechanic  Arts  Hall  306 

BENTON  DALES,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

JAMES  WILLIAM  CRABTREE 
Inspector  of  Accredited  Schools 

University  Hall  102 

GEORGE  EVERT  CONDRA,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

Nebraska  Hall  203 

ROSA  BOUTON,  A.M. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of  the  School  of 

Domestic  Science 

Mechanic  Arts  Hall  105 

CLARK  EDMUND  PERSINGER,  A.M. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  American  History 

University  Hall  209 
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FREDERICK  AMES  STUFF,  A.M. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  English  Literature 

University  Hall  308 

HARRIET  ALICE  HOWELL,  B.Ph. 
Instructor  in  Elocution 

University  Hall  106 

JOHN  FREDERIK  BROWN,  B.Sc. 
Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

Mechanic  Arts  Hall  211 

LAURA  MAY  PFEIFFER 
Instructor  in  European  History 

Library  Hall  308 

LEON  EMMONS  AYLSWORTH,  A.B. 
Instructor  in  American  History 

University  Hall  209 

MAY  EDHOLM 
Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Memorial  Hall 

HENRIETTA  McELROY  BROCK 
Instructor  in  China-Painting 

Library  Hall  305 

LOUISE  E.  MUNDY 
Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting 

Library  Hall  305 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  op  Nebraska  includes  the  following  colleges  and 
schools : 

The  Graduate  School.  Courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the  Arts.  A  four 
years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Industrial  College  (including  the  agricultural,  engineering 
and  scientific  groups).  A  four  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  College  of  Law.  A  three  years'  course  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

The  College  of  Medicine.  A  four  years'  course  leading  to  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Instruction  in  drawing,  painting, 
wood-carving,  modeling,  etching,  and  the  history  of  art. 

The  School  of  Music.  Affiliated  with  the  University.  Instruc- 
tion in  all  grades  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 

The  School  of  Agriculture.  A  secondary  school  training  pri- 
marily for  practical  farm  life. 

The  School  of  Domestic  Science.  A  secondary  school  teaching 
the  principles  of  household  economics. 

The  School  of  Mechanic  Arts.  A  secondary  school  teaching 
the  principles  of  practical  mechanics. 

The  Summer  Session.    A  six  weeks'  course  primarily  for  teachers. 
The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  and  the  Experimental  Sub- 
Station  at  North  Platte  are  also  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 
The  total  attendance  in  1902-1903  was  2,560. 
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THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

The  Summer  Session  of  1904,  which  opens  Friday,  June 
10,  and  closes  Friday,  July  22,  is  expected  to  be  particu- 
larly practical  and  helpful  to  superintendents,  principals, 
grade  and  high- school  teachers  and  university  students. 
The  public-school  teacher's  needs  for  better  library,  labora- 
tory and  instructional  facilities,  the  University  seeks  to  meet. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  unusual  number  of  heads  of 
departments  who  offer  instruction  and  to  the  number  and 
variety  of  courses.  Superintendents  and  principals  and 
persons  preparing  for  these  executive  positions  will  find  the 
course  in  School  Management  helpful.  Grade  teachers 
will  be  interested  in  the  courses  in  geography,  nature  study, 
agriculture,  physiology,  and  reading.  High-school  teachers 
will  find  valuable  the  courses  in  Latin,  German,  mathe- 
matics, American  history,  civil  government,  manual  training, 
cooking,  physical  education,  Greek  history,  English, 
botany,  chemistry  and  zoology.  University  students  and 
those  desiring  university  credits  will  note  the  courses  in 
pedagogy,  psychology,  French,  German,  American  history, 
English  literature,  sociology,  botany  and  art.  Persons 
desiring  preparatory  credits  will  find  courses  adapted  to 
their  needs. 

National  Educational  Association — Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition 

Recognizing  that  many  teachers  in  the  Summer  Session 
will  wish  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  which  opens  June  28,  and  to  visit  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  the  University  has  made 
arrangements  whereby  they  may  do  so. 
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A  special  University  of  Nebraska  train  for  the  faculty 
and  students  of  the  Summer  Session,  will  leave  for  St. 
Louis  on  Saturday,  June  25,  and  return  Saturday,  July 
2.  This  train,  which  will  fly  the  colors  of  the  University, 
will  consist  of  day  coaches  and  tourist  and  standard  Pull- 
man sleepers.  The  University  has' secured,  near  the  Expo- 
sition grounds,  hotel  accommodations  at  once  comfortable 
and  very  inexpensive.  To  study  special  exhibits,  such  as 
the  educational,  industrial,  history  and  art,  parties  con- 
ducted by  university  professors  will  be  organized,  thus 
affording  teachers  and  students  an  unusual  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  Exposition.  That  ample  accommodations  may 
be  provided,  all  persons  who  expect  to  join  the  excur- 
sion are  requested  to  notify  the  director  of  the  Summer 
Session  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  To  insure  the  comfort 
of  those  who  join  the  excursion,  the  University  will  take 
special  pains.  The  director  and  registrar  will  personally 
attend  to  the  business  details  of  the  trip.  Many  teachers 
have  already  signified  their  intention  to  go. 

The  privilege  of  this  excursion  is  open  only  to  students 
registered  in  the  Summer  Session  and  to  members  of  the 
faculty  and  their  families.  Should  there  be  room,  others 
may  be  admitted,  but  at  an  advanced  price. 

That  this  excursion  may  not  encroach  upon  the  regular 
work  of  the  Summer  Session,  classes  will  meet  one  more 
day  each  week  than  they  otherwise  would.  Libraries,  lab- 
oratories and  work-shops  will,  however,  be  kept  open  dur- 
ing the  week  of  the  excursion  for  those  who  remain,  for 
whom  work  will  be  planned. 
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School  of  Superintendence 

The  marked  success  of  the  school  for  superintendents 
and  principals  conducted  in  Omaha  last  summer  by  Super- 
tendent  C.  Gr.  Pearse,  has  convinced  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  University  that  there  is  a  demand  for  a 
School  of  Superintendence.  With  inadequate  training  and 
small  experience  men  and  women  every  year  assume  the 
duties  of  principal  and  superintendent.  They  are  anxious 
to  learn  the  methods  which  years  of  experience  have 
brought  the  successful  executive,  but  until  last  year  they 
found  no  opportunity  in  Nebraska.  Moreover,  exper- 
ienced superintendents  and  principals  also  feel  the  need 
of  exchanging  thought  and  discussing  methods.  The 
University  desires  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  classes. 
To  this  end  it  has  prepared  a  course  on  School  Management 
which,  if  approved  by  superintendents  and  principals,  will 
be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Summer  Session. 
From  wide  acquaintance  with  the  needs  and  conditions  of 
Nebraska  schools,  and  from  successful  experience  as  super- 
intendent at  Ashland  and  Beatrice,  no  man  in  the  state 
is  better  fitted  to  conduct  such  a  course  than  Mr.  J.  W. 
Crabtree,  inspector  of  the  accredited  schools  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  following  prominent  superintendents  deliver  lec- 
tures :  Anna  K.  Day,  Gage  County  ;  W.  K.  Fowler,  Lincoln; 
C.  A.  Fulmer,  Beatrice;  W.M.Kern,  Columbus;  C.  Gr. 
Pearse,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  W.  H.  Pillsbury,  Falls  City;  E. 
L.  Rouse,  Plattsmouth  ;  J.  W.  Searson,  Wahoo;  E.  B.  Sher- 
man, Schuyler;  W.  L.  Stephens,  Lincoln;  W.  W.  Stoner, 
York ;  A.  O.  Thomas,  Kearney ;  and  others.     They  discuss 
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the  following  questions :  what  makes  a  good  school  ?  how 
to  begin  in  a  new  town,  how  to  visit  a  school,  how  should 
the  principal  use  his  time  ?  how  to  deal  with  the  board  of 
education,  how  should  teachers  treat  suggestions  of  the 
superintendent  ?  how  to  organize  outside  influences,  the 
the  value  of  institutes  and  summer  schools,  the  teacher  in 
social  circles,  graduating  exercises,  the  superintendent  as 
arbiter,  a  few  essentials  of  discipline,  practical  problems  of 
the  school,  critical  moments,  the  recitation,  the  teacher's 
part,  theory  and  practice,  the  teacher  in  relation  to  his  en- 
vironment, and  weak  places  in  the  schools. 

Teachers'  Bureau 

The  University  maintains  a  Teachers'  Bureau  to  assist 
students  and  graduates  in  securing  positions  as  teachers  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  aid  superintendents  and  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  providing  schools  with  competent  and  suitable 
teaching  talent. 

Teachers  attending  the  Summer  Session  who  have  not 
secured  positions  for  the  coming  year  should  consult  the 
Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Bureau,  University  Hall  102. 

Round  Tables 

The  Summer  Session  this  year  conducts  a  series  of 
round-table  conferences  on  subjects  of  special  interest  to 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers.  Professor  Barber  leads 
one  for  teachers  of  Latin;  Professor  Davis  and  members  of 
his  department,  for  teachers  of  mathematics;  Professor 
Fossler,  for  teachers  of  German;  Professor  Caldwell,  for 
teachers    of    American    history;    and   Assistant   Professor 
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Condra,  for  teachers  of  geography.  A  more  detailed 
description  of  these  conferences  is  given  under  "  Courses 
of  Study." 

Illustrated   Lectures 

An  interesting  and  instructive  feature  of  the  Summer 
Session  is  the  series  of  Thursday  evening  lectures  illustrated 
by  the  University's  new,  powerful  electric  stereopticon. 
On  June  16  Professor  Lawrence  Bruner  speaks  on  "A  Nat- 
uralist's Impressions  of  Argentina,"  in  which  country  he 
spent  nearly  a  year.  The  lecture  includes  an  account  of  the 
climate,  surface  configuration,  plant  and  animal  life,  and 
the  customs  of  the  people.  On  June  23  Assistant  Professor 
Condra  speaks  on  "  Industrial  Nebraska."  On  July  7  As- 
sistant Professor  Dann  speaks  on  "  Gothic  Architecture." 
For  this  lecture  slides  have  been  especially  prepared,  showing 
the  great  cathedrals  in  northern  France  and  England,  and  il- 
lustrating the  construction  and  artistic  effects  of  these  noble 
productions  of  mediaeval  art.  On  July  14  Professor  Barber 
speaks  on  "Ancient  Koine  as  It  Looks  Today."  This  lecture, 
which  is  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  lantern 
views  showing  buildings  and  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  as 
they  are  today,  gives  an  idea  of  the  stability  and  grandeur 
of  the  Eternal  City.  It  deals  with  such  subjects  as  the 
walls,  aqueducts,  and  sewers,  bits  of  scenery  about  Rome,  the 
Pantheon,  the  Colloseum,  triumphal  arches,  columns,  the 
imperial  forum,  the  Tullianum  in  which  St.  Paul  was 
imprisoned,  the  catacombs,  tombs  along  the  Appian  Way, 
St.  Peter's,  and  the  Quirinal  Palace.  The  concluding  lecture 
is  given  July  21  by  Professor  Caldwell  on  "  Cartoons  of 
Early  American  History."  This  lecture  is  followed  by  a 
short  farewell  reception  and  addresses  by  visiting  superin- 
tendents and  principals. 
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Books  and  Their  Use 

Librarian  J.  I.  Wyer  gives  a  course  of  lectures,  open  to 
all,  on  the  relations  of  the  school  to  the  library,  school 
libraries,  books  and  reading,  current  events,  and  observa- 
tions on  the  acquisition  and  effective  use  of  libraries  in 
small  schools.  Teachers  will  find  these  lectures  very  help- 
ful and  practical.  No  registration  is  required  for  this 
course.  The  lectures  are  given  on  June  14,  17,  21,  24,  and 
July  8. 

Courses  in  Art 

The  modern  school  curriculum  inadequately  trains  the 
artistic  element  in  the  child's  nature.  The  annual  exhibits 
of  the  Nebraska  Art  Association  have  awakened  the  teachers 
of  Lincoln  and  the  state  to  this  neglected  feature  of  school 
work.  The  attention  of  teachers  is  called  to  the  course  on 
Italian  art  offered  by  Assistant  Professor  Dann  and  to  the 
fee  courses  in  fine  arts  given  by  Miss  Mundy  and  Mrs. 
Brock. 

Consultation 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  courses  presented  this 
summer  may  make  selection  a  difficult  matter.  To  secure 
proper  classification  of  students  and  to  prevent  unwise  or 
excessive  registration,  Dean  Bessey  and  Dean  Davis  will 
personally  consult  with  all  applicants. 

Reception 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  June  16,  from  eight  to 
eight-thirty  o'clock,  an  informal  reception  will  be  given  in 
Memorial  Hall  to  the  visiting  teachers  and  students.     Ad- 
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dresses  of  welcome  will  be  given  by  Chancellor  Andrews,  Pro 
fessor  Ross,  and  one  or  more  of  the  superintendents  who 
lecture  in  the  course  on  School  Management.  At  eight- 
thirty  Professor  Bruner  will  give  his  illustrated  lecture  on 
"A  Naturalist's  Impressions  of  Argentina."  A  social  hour 
will  follow  the  lecture. 

Credits 

The  grade  and  high-school  courses  are  carefully  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  those  preparing  for  state  examinations. 
Superintendents  are  usually  willing  to  grant  institute  credit 
to  all  teachers  who  do  work  in  the  Summer  Session.  For 
most  courses  two  hours'  credit  are  given.  Six  hours  is  the 
maximum  credit  allowed.  Students  should  not  register  for 
more  than  three  courses:  it  is  recommended  that  they  carry 
but  two. 

Railroad  Rates 

All  Nebraska  railroads  give  one  and  one-third  round-trip 
rates  to  teachers  attending  the  Summer  Session.  This  rate 
is,  as  usual,  on  the  certificate  plan. 

Expenses 

The  registration  fee  is  $6.  In  a  few  of  the  courses  a 
laboratory  fee  is  charged  to  cover  actual  cost  of  material 
used.     Board  and  room  cost  from  $3.25  to  $5  a  week. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  M.  HODGMAN, 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session, 
The  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

AGRICULTURE 

1.  Elementary  Agriculture — This  course  is  designed  especially  for 
teachers  who  are  preparing  themselves  to  teach  the  subject  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  common  schools.  The  course  as  arranged 
has  the  approval  of  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
County  superintendents  accept,  without  examination,  university 
grades  in  Agriculture.  The  subject  is  presented  under  three 
heads,  namely,  the  Soil,  Farm  Crops,  Domestic  Animals.  Each 
of  these  subjects  occupies  one-third  of  the  time. 

The  Soil — The  properties  of  the  soil  which  affect  its  relation  to 
water,  air,  tillage  and  crop  production  are  treated  in  an  elemen- 
tary way.  A  series  of  lecture-table  and  laboratory  demonstrations 
is  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  functions  of  soil 
in  crop  production.  The  demonstrations  are,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  a  kind  that  can  be  produced  with  very  simple  apparatus,  and 
serve  as  a  basis  for  similar  demonstrations  in  the  school  room. 

Farm  Crops — The  principles  of  plant  growth  are  briefly  con- 
sidered and  methods  for  crop  improvement  studied.  Lecture- 
table  experiments  are  conducted  to  illustrate  these  subjects,  and 
these  are  planned  with  a  view  to  easy  reproduction.  In  the  labor- 
atory, practice  is  given  in  the  selection  of  seeds  for  the  purpose  of 
crop  improvement. 

Domestic  Animals — The  lectures  on  domestic  animals  of  the 
farm  are  of  a  most  elementary  nature.  Attention  is  directed  to 
the  development  of  the  most  important  breeds  of  live  stock,  the 
leading  characteristics  of  each  breed,  and  their  adaptation  to 
local  condition.  The  lectures  are  not  technical.  Teachers  are 
given  such  information  concerning  domestic  animals  as  may  be 
found  useful  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  common  schools.  The 
main  purpose  is  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil  a  love  for 
our  domestic  animals  and  arouse  interest  in  caring  for  their 
wants. 

Six  hours  attendance.     Two  hours  credit. 

Professor  Lyon,  Professor  Smith. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS 

1.  A  General  Survey  of  American  History  from  1763  to  1876— Out- 

line and  interpretation  of  the  larger  movements  of  American  his- 
tory from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  to  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction.  The  course  covers  (1)  the  struggle  for 
American   nationality,  both  political  and  economic  (1763-1876); 

(2)  the  Democratic  reaction  and  readjustment  (1825-1840);  and 

(3)  the  contest  over  the  negro  (1844-1876).  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  also  paid  to  the  methods  and  materials  of  teaching  Ameri- 
can history.  One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  stereopticon  lectures 
dealing  with  the  various  topics  studied.  No  text-book  required. 
Six  hours  attendance.    Three  hours  credit. 

Adjunct  Professor  Persinger. 

2.  American  Territorial  Expansion— A  somewhat  detailed  study  of 

American  territorial  development  and  its  accompanying  problems. 
The  course  includes  (1)  the  struggle  of  the  French  and  the  English 
for  possession  of  North  America;  (2)  the  formation  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  national  domain;  (3)  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
Florida,  and  New  Mexico;  and  (4)  the  rise  of  the  American 
colonial  system — Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  etc.  Especial 
emphasis  upon  diplomacy,  geographical  evolution,  and  govern- 
mental results  of  the  various  territorial  enlargements.  No  text- 
book required,  though  Mowry's  Territorial  Expansion  would  be  of 
assistance.     Six  hours  attendance.     Three  hours  credit. 

Adjunct  Professor  Persinger. 

3.  Advanced  Course  in  American  History — For  graduate  students 

and  others  who  are  prepared  to  do  advanced  work  in  the  sources 
and  who  desire  to  do  intensive  work  in  the  sources.  The  period 
from  1850  to  1860  is  studied  with  special  attention  to  a  critical 
analysis  and  comparison  of  Thodes  and  Von  Hoist  on  certain 
phases  of  the  times.  The  available  sources  are  used  on  various 
special  topics,  such  as  the  Compromise  of  1850,  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill,  the  Lecompton  Constitution  in  Congress.  At  least 
five  hours  attendance.  Credit  varies  with  the  amount  of  work 
done.  Professor  Caldwell. 

4.  Civil  Government  —  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student 

a  general  outline  of  the  essential  principles  of  our  government — 
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national,  state,  and  local — as  parts  of  one  great  whole.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  the  actual  operations  of  government,  yet  it  is 
believed  that  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  frame  of  government  is 
essential  to  any  correct  understanding  of  it  at  work.  Some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  other  governments.  Methods  of  presentation, 
text-books  and  their  use,  and  sources  of  information  are  con- 
sidered. The  works  of  Hart,  Woodburn,  or  Ashley  may  be  used 
as  the  basis  of  study.  Six  hours  attendance.  Two  or  three  hours 
credit.  Professor  Caldwell. 

ART 

1.  Italian  Art — The  history  of  art  in  Italy  during  the  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  principal  theme  is  the 
development  of  painting,  beginning  with  the  age  of  Giotto  and 
ending  with  the  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  and  their 
contemporaries.  Attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of  architecture 
in  Italy,  embracing  the  earlier  Romanesque  churches.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  illustrations.  The  University's  extensive  collec- 
tion of  engravings,  photographs,  and  stereopticon  slides  is  used. 
Six  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit. 

Assistant  Professor  Dann. 

BOTANY 

1.  General  Botany  —  This  course  follows  the  outline  of  the  work  in 

semestral  courses  1  and  2  as  closely  as  time  permits.  It  traces 
the  evolution  of  the  principal  plant  types  from  the  blue-green 
slimes  through  the  algae,  fungi,  liverworts,  mosses,  and  ferns  to 
the  flowering  plants.  Lectures,  quizzes,  and  laboratory  work. 
In  connection  with  this  course  Professor  Bessey  delivers  several 
lectures  on  the  teaching  of  botany.  Six  hours  attendance. 
Twelve  hourslaboratory.     Two  hours  credit. 

Assistant  Professor  Clements. 

2.  Systematic  Botany — This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  wish 

a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the  classifica- 
tion of  flowering  plants  and  the  methods  of  identifying  them. 
The  chief  work  is  the  determination  and  field  study  of  the  species 
of  woodland  and  prairie.  Six  hours  attendance.  Three  hours 
credit.  Assistant  Professor  Clements. 
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3.  Nature  Study —A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  teacher  with  the 
plant  material  available  for  nature  study  and  with  the  general 
principles  of  biological  science.  A  number  of  lectures  are  given 
on  methods  of  presentation  and  grade  sequence.  Six  hours  at- 
tendance. Twelve  hours  laboratory  and  field  work.  Two  hours 
credit.  Assistant  Professor  Clements. 

CHEMISTRY 

1.  Introductory  Inorganic  Chemistry— The  lectures  include  an  ele- 
mentary study  of  the  commoner  metals  and  non-metals  and  their 
typical  compounds  with  the  principal  applications  in  commerce 
and  in  every-day  life,  and  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental 
theories  of  the  science  where  the  compounds  discussed  best 
serve  as  illustrations.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  writing 
chemical  equations  and  to  solving  chemical  problems.  The 
laboratory  work  gives  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  portion  of  the 
matter  discussed  in  the  lectures.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $2.50  to 
cover  cost  of  materials  must  be  paid  to  the  instructor.  Six  hours 
attendance.     Twelve  hours  laboratory.    Two  hours  credit. 

Assistant  Professor  Dales. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

1.  Domestic  Science  —  The  course  in  domestic  science  is  planned 
especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  teachers  who  desire  to  intro- 
duce into  their  schools  some  work  in  "home  science."  The 
lecture-laboratory  method  is  used.  The  lessons  in  cookery  include 
very  definite  directions  for  the  preparation  of  common  foods  for 
the  table  so  that  they  will  be  palatable,  wholesome  and  attractive. 
Elaborate  dishes  are  not  undertaken,  for  the  course  gives  only 
such  instruction  as  teachers  may  use  in  their  own  schools.  The 
course  is  decidedly  practical,  for  actual  cooking  is  done  in  the 
kitchen  laboratory.  Helpful  suggestions  are  given  in  regard  to 
the  nutritive  value  of  foods,  the  best  methods  of  cleaning,  and 
how  to  make  a  house  homelike.  Though  the  course  is  designed 
especially  for  teachers,  university  students  are  admitted,  A  fee 
of  $2  is  required  to  pay  for  food  materials.  Six  hours  attend- 
ance.   Two  hours  credit.  Adjunct  Professor  Bouton. 
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EDUCATION 

1.  Child  Study  (Semestral  Course  4)— A  study  of  the  physiology  and 

psychology  of  childhood,  with  special  reference  to  the  pedagogical 
principles  involved ;  a  careful  study  of  the  literature  and  investi- 
gations on  the  study  of  children ;  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
methods  used  in  child  study;  the  effect  of  child  study  on  methods 
of  instruction,  school  management  and  other  subjects  of  scientific 
pedagogy.    Six  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit. 

Professor  Luckey. 

2.  Method  of  Instruction  (Semestral  Course  7)— A  critical  study  of 

the  historical  development  of  the  various  methods  used  in  teach- 
ing elementary  and  secondary  studies,  including  brief  criticisms 
of  the  more  recent  methods  and  discussions  outlining  the  principles 
that  are  best  to  follow.  Stress  is  placed  upon  the  proper  correla- 
tion of  studies,  the  relation  of  one  subject  to  another  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  method  underlying  the  teaching  of  all 
subjects.  This  course  on  general  method  deals  with  all  the 
subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  can  be  supplemented 
by  special  methods  courses  as  found  in  the  different  academic 
departments.    Six  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit. 

Professor  Luckey. 

3.  Adolescence  (Semestral  Course  17) — A  study  of  the  health,  growth, 

mental  and  moral  development  of  youth  as  related  to  the  various 
problems  of  secondary  education,  such  as  attendance,  interest, 
study,  discipline,  purpose,  character.  The  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject has  increased  very  rapidly  the  last  few  years.  An  advanced 
course  in  child  study.  Open  to  university  graduates,  teachers  of 
experience,  and  students  who  have  credit  for  semestral  course  4. 
The  course  is  conducted  as  a  round-table.  Three  hours  attendance. 
One  hour  credit.  Professor  Luckey. 

4.  A  General  Course  of  Lectures  and  Readings— Suggestions  by  sup- 

erintendents on  important  phases  of  school  administration. 
Problems  of  the  teacher  and  the  superintendent.  References  for 
library  readings.  Five  hours  attendance.  One  hour  credit. 
Lectures  by  Superintendents  Fulmer.  Pearse,  Pillsbury,  Rouse, 
Searson,  Sherman,  Stephens,  Stoner,  and  Thomas. 

Inspector  Crabtree. 
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ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

1.  High-School  English  and  Composition  —  This  course  is  handled 
primarily,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  secondary  pupil  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  develop  many  or  most  forms  of  practicable 
student  thinking  and  writing.  As  far  as  possible  the  pedagogy  of 
every  topic  and  exercise  is  developed  and  reduced  to  working 
principles.  All  methods  and  suggestions  known  to  the  instructor 
or  propounded  by  members  of  the  class,  are  tested  and,  so  far 
as  available  or  helpful,  recognized  and  approved.  Additional 
hours  for  conference  concerning  the  outlining  of  courses  of 
instruction  and  the  development  of  material,  are  announced  at 
the  first  meeting.  Professor  Sherman  lectures  to  the  members  of 
this  course  on  special  topics  concerning  methods  of  instruction  in 
English.  These  lectures  are  given  at  the  regular  class  period. 
Six  hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit. 

Adjunct  Professor  Stuff. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

1.  Shakespeare  —  Hamlet  (as  presented  in  semestral  course  10). 
Professor  Sherman  lectures  on  "Shakespeare's  Times,"  "Shakes- 
peare as  a  Man,"  and  "The  Study  of  Shakespeare  as  a  High 
School  and  General-Culture  Subject."  These  lectures  are  given 
at  the  regular  class>  period.  Six  hours  attendance.  Two  hours 
credit.  Adjunct  Professor  Stuff. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

1.  Teachers'  Course  in  Greek  History — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to 
acquaint  teachers  with  the  subject-matter  of  Greek  history, 
with  methods  of  historical  study,  with  the  important  sources  and 
secondary  histories,  and  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the 
subject.  The  work  is  presented  as  it  should  be  to  a  high- 
school  class.  The  use  of  sources,  of  secondary  histories,  of 
photographs,  of  maps,  and  the  preparation  of  outlines  and 
narratives  are  illustrated.  The  course  is  intended  to  give  teachers 
something  that  they  can  apply  directly  in  their  classrooms. 
The  methods  of  teaching  illustrated  in  this  course  can  be 
applied  without  difficulty  to  United  States  history.  Persons 
registering  for  this  course  are  expected  to  attend  all  the  class 
exercises.    They  may,  however,  register  for  three  hours  or  for  six 
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hours  credit.  For  the  former  credit  but  one-half  the  outside  work 
is  expected.  Six  hours  attendance.  Six  hours  or  three  hours 
credit.  Miss  Pfeiffer. 

GEOGRAPHY 

1.  Geography — This  course  consists  of  field  excursions,  laboratory 
work,  library  reading,  and  conferences  in  addition  to  the  lantern 
lectures.  The  lectures  are  mainly  devoted  to  general  geography 
and  the  geography  of  the  United  States.  About  one  week  is  given 
to  the  structure,  topography,  drainage,  resources,  and  industries 
of  Nebraska.  The  course  as  planned  continues  three  weeks,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  instructor  devotes  practically  all  of  his  time 
to  the  different  departments  of  the  subject.  The  work  is  so 
arranged  that  teachers  from  all  grades  may  enroll.  Persons  pre- 
paring for  the  professional  certificate  should  take  both  geography 
and  nature  study.  The  conference  subjects  are  as  follows: 
(1)  aims  in  geography  teaching;  (2)  what  a  course  in  geography 
should  include ;  (3)  geography  in  the  state  course  of  study;  (4)  the 
relations  of  geography  to  other  school  subjects;  (5)  the  use  of 
topographic  maps,  models,  folios  and  pictures;  (6)  geographic 
literature.  Six  hours  attendance.  Twelve  hours  laboratory.  Two 
hours  credit.  Assistant  Professor  Condra. 

GERMAN 

1.  Beginners' Course — Sufficient  work  is  done  to  introduce  students 

to  the  outlines  of  grammar  and  the  principles  of  pronunciation. 
Students  who  complete  this  course  may,  with  additional  private 
study,  fit  themselves  to  enter  semestral  course  2.  Text-book  : 
Edgren  and  Fossler's  German  Grammar.  Six  hours  attendance. 
Three  hours  credit.  Associate  Professor  Grummann. 

2.  Teachers'  Training  Course  — Open  to  students  who  have  had  two 

years  of  German.  This  course  is  not  the  equivalent  of  semestral 
course  17,  since  no  work  in  German  composition  is  required. 
Methods  of  teaching  are  studied  with  special  reference  to  the 
needs  of  American  teachers.  Sufficient  work  in  the  outlines  of 
phonetics  and  historical  grammar  are  presented  to  enable  the 
teacher  to  approach  his  problems  intelligently.  Some  time  is  also 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  text-books  for  high  schools.  Six 
hours  attendance.     Three  or  four  hours  credit. 

Associate  Professor  Grummann. 
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Round  Table — A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  round-table  dis- 
cussion of  practical  problems  connected  with  teaching  German. 
Professor  Fossler,  head  of  the  department,  takes  part  in  these 
exercises.  He  intends  to  give  a  series  of  informal  lectures  on 
topics  of  interest  to  the  teachers.  The  aim  is  to  weld  together  the 
various  interests  and  claims  of  German  instruction,  to  unify 
efforts,  and  to  systematize  them  so  as  to  insure  greater  efficiency 
and  more  satisfactory  results.  All  teachers  of  German  are  re- 
quested to  take  part  in  these  discussions,  thus  giving  the  result 
of  their  experience  and  judgment. 

LATIN 

These  courses  are  primarily  for  teachers.  They  require  fifteen 
hours  of  class-room  work  and  give  five  hours  credit.  If  only  a 
part  is  taken,  a  proportional  amount  of  credit  is  given.  Course  4  may 
be  taken  alone.  If  other  courses  are  taken,  this  should  be  included. 
Hale  and  Buck's  Latin  Grammar  is  used,  but  references  are  made  to 
other  grammars  for  those  who  prefer  them.  An  effort  is  made  in  the 
daily  readings  to  adjust  the  grammars  to  one  another  in  their  treat- 
ment of  various  constructions. 

1.  Cicero — Two  orations.     Drill  in  moods  and  tenses.    Some  attention 

given  to  case  constructions.  A  few  sample  exercises  in  prose 
composition  are  given.  Practice  in  sight-reading.  Six  hours  at- 
tendance.   Two  hours  credit.  Professor  Barber. 

2.  Ca?sar — Two  books.     Drill  in  case  construction  and  the  use  of  moods 

and  tenses  in  narration.  Prose  composition.  Four  hours  attend- 
ance.   One  hour  credit.  Professor  Barber. 

3.  Vergil — One  book.  Drill  in  prosody  and  in  reading  metrically.  Study 

of  prose  and  poetic  idioms.  Reading  by  hearing.  Two  hours 
attendance.    One  hour  credit.  Professor  Barber. 

4.  Lectures  on  Methods  and  Practice— Dictations  on  moods  and 

tenses  and  a  classification  of  subordinate  clauses.  Three  hours 
attendance.     One  hour  credit.  Professor  Barber. 

MANUAL    TRAINING 

1.  Manual  Training — This  course  gives  instruction  in  using  and  caring 
for  some  of  the  simpler  tools,  such  as  the  Sloyd  knife,  saw,  plane, 
square,  gauge,  etc.;  in  making  some  of  the  simpler  exercises  in 
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bench-work,  such  as  splicing,  mortising  and  tenoning,  dovetail- 
ing, etc.;  and  in  constructing  a  number  of  the  regular  Sloyd 
models.  The  work  is  such  that,  with  various  modifications,  it 
may  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  from  the  fifth  through  the 
eighth  grade.  The  marked  success  of  manual  training  has  led  to 
its  very  general  introduction  into  the  schools  of  America.  The 
idea  that  it  is  desirable  to  train  all  of  the  child  is  now  generally 
accepted.  Manual  training  is  not  alone  merely  "manual"  train- 
ing: it  quickens  and  develops  the  mental  faculties  also.  The 
subject  has  passed  the  "fad"  stage,  and  is  now  accepted  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  modern  school  curriculum.  In  its  different 
phases  manual  training  is  now  given  in  all  of  the  grades  from  the 
kindergarten  through  the  high  school.  For  the  lower  grades, 
paper-cutting  and  paper-folding,  clay-modelling,  work  with  card- 
board, sewing,  bent-iron  work  and  raffia  work  are  adapted.  From 
the  fifth  grade  through  the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  Sloyd  or 
knife  work,  together  with  the  use  of  the  different  carpenter's  tools, 
may  be  given.  The  cost  of  supplies  for  this  elementary  work  is 
not  great.  This  course  is  primarily  for  teachers.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances are  other  applicants  admitted  if  under  sixteen  years 
of  age.  The  course  aims  to  enable  teachers  of  limited  experience 
to  secure  practical  results.  For  this  course  there  is  a  special  fee 
of  $2.  Each  member  is  required  to  furnish  a  Sloyd  knife,  pencil- 
compass,  background  punch,  a  bench-work  manual  and  suitable 
shop  clothes.  Professor  Richards  gives  some  of  the  lectures. 
Twelve  hours  attendance.    One  hour  credit.  Mr.  Brown. 

MATHEMATICS 

1.  Computation — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers.  It 
should  not  be  attended  by  anyone  who  has  not  had  at  least  one 
year's  work  in  algebra.  This  course  together  with  the  course  in 
algebra  is  the  equivalent  of  semestral  course  Algebra  Y.  The 
course  aims  to  teach  how  to  plan  even  a  rather  complicated  com- 
putation, how  to  carry  it  out  expeditiously,  and,  finally,  how  by 
systematic  checking  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Text- 
book :  Von  Velzer  and  Slichter's  Logarithmic  Tables.  Reference 
texts :  Beman  and  Smith's  Elements  of  Algebra,  Davis's  Logic  of 
Algebra,  Langley's  Commutation,  Durfee's  Trigonometry.  Six 
hours  attendance.     Two  hours  credit.  Professor  Davis. 
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2.  Algebra — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers.    It  should 

not  be  attempted  by  anyone  who  has  not  had  at  least  one  year's 
work  in  algebra.  Some  knowledge  of  the  subjects  mentioned 
below  is  desirable.    They  are  considered  in  the  following  order : 

(1)  theory  of  indices,  including  fractional  and  negative  exponents ; 

(2)  imaginary  and  complex  numbers ;  (3)  curve-tracing ;  (4)  quad- 
ratic equations  of  one  and  two  unknowns;  (5)  arithmetic  and 
geometric  progressions,  logarithms ;  (6)  the  binomial  theorum ; 
(7)  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations ;  (8)  indeterminate 
coefficients,  the  decomposition  of  rational  fractions ;  (9)  permuta- 
tives  and  combinations  with  applications  to  problems  in  probabil- 
ities. Text-book:  Beman  and  Smith's  Elements  of  Algebra.  Six 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit. 

Assistant  Professor  Moritz. 

3.  Plane  Geometry— This  course  is  intended  for  high-school  teachers 

who  desire  a  deeper  insight  into  the  principles  of  geometry  or  wish 
assistance  in  overcoming  difficulties  connected  with  the  teaching 
of  the  subject.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  is 
therefore  assumed  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  class  may  be 
given  (1)  to  the  solution  of  exercises  both  of  construction  and 
demonstration  and  preferably  of  those  collected  and  proposed  by 
members  of  the  class;  (2)  to  discussions  of  subjects  of  special  diffi- 
culty such  as  loci,  the  theory  of  proportion,  the  notion  of  limit, 
and  other  topics  that  may  be  suggested  by  members  of  the  class ; 
and  (3)  to  supplemental  exercises  dealing  with  the  use  of  squared 
paper,  experimental  verification  of  results,  paper-folding,  correla- 
tion with  other»subjects,  etc.  This  course  is  not  open  to  beginners 
in  geometry.  Text-book:  Holgate's  Elements  of  Geometry.  Six 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit. 

Assistant  Professor  Moritz. 

4.  Round  Table  for  Teachers  of  Mathematics— Informal  discussions 

of  topics  related  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics  such  as  sequence 
of  subjects,  correlation,  contemporary  literature,  bibliographies, 
criticisms  of  text-books,  aims  in  teaching,  and  preparation  of 
teachers.  All  teachers  of  mathematics  are  cordially  welcome. 
One  hour  attendance.  Professor  Davis,  assisted  by  Associate 
Professor  Hodgman,  Assistant  Professors  Candy  and  Moritz. 
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NATURE  STUDY 

1.  Nature  Study.— A  course  in  the  elements  of  nature  study  from  the 
botanical,  zoologic  and  physiographic  points  of  view.  It  is  con- 
cerned especially  with  the  field  study  of  plants  and  the  forms  of 
the  land,  as  well  as  with  the  connection  between  vegetation  and 
physiography.  The  laboratory  work  involves  the  study  and  recog- 
nition of  the  great  groups  of  plants,  the  soils,  the  rock-forming 
minerals,  the  types  of  rocks,  etc.  The  animals  common  to 
Nebraska  are  studied  by  means  of  lectures  and  work  in  the  field. 
Six  hours  attendance.  Twelve  hours  laboratory  and  field  work. 
Two  hours  credit.  Assistant  Professor  Clements,  Assistant 
Professor  Condra,  Mr.  Barker. 

PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Psychology — The  first  part  of  the  course  consists  of  a  general  survey 
of  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  mental  life.  The  order  of  treatment 
is  as  follows:  (1)  introduction  :  nature  of  psychology,  its  relation 
to  other  sciences  and  to  practical  life,  literature;  (2)  general  con- 
ditions and  characteristics  of  mind:  physiological  conditions, 
consciousness,  attention,  time  of  mental  states;  (3)  special  states 
and  processes:  knowing  (sensation,  memory,  imagination,  percep- 
tion, thought),  feeling  (nature  evolution  of  expression),  willing 
(instinct,  habit,  imitation,  suggestion,  volition);  (4)  nature  of  mind 
and  its  relation  to  the  body.  In  the  second  part  of  the  course 
certain  special  forms  of  mental  action  which  have  to  do  particu- 
larly with  education  are  studied.  Such  topics  as  appreciation, 
interest,  attention,  imitation  and  suggestion  are  taken  up  in  order 
to  discover  those  laws  of  mind  and  principles  of  instruction  which 
are  the  most  vital  importance  in  the  work  of  education.  Two 
facts  fundamental  to  all  scientific  method  in  teaching  are  kept 
constantly  in  view:  first,  that  the  mind  is  a  living,  growing  agent, 
never  a  mere  receptacle;  and,  second,  that  their  agent  operates  in 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  bodily  organism.  The 
course  as  a  whole  is  designated  to  afford  to  new  students  a  general 
introduction  to  psychology  and  to  those  who  have  already  made 
some  study  of  the  subject  an  opportunity  to  freshen  their  know- 
ledge and  view  the  subject  from  a  new  standpoint.  The  aim 
throughout  is  to  so  present  the  principles  of  psychology  that  they 
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can  be  applied  practically  to  the  work  of  instruction.  The  first 
five  hours  of  the  week  are  devoted  to  lectures,  with  a  few  minutes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  hour  for  questions  from  the  class  on  the 
previous  lecture.  The  Saturday  hour  is  given  to  an  informal 
round-table  discussion,  quiz  and  reports  of  assigned  reading.  The 
facts  and  laws  of  mind  studied  are  illustrated  as  far  as  practicable 
by  experiments,  for  which  the  well-equipped  psychological  labor- 
atory of  the  University  affords  every  facility.  Six  hours  attend- 
ance. Two  hours  credit,  which  may  be  counted  for  the  Univer- 
sity Teacher's  Certificate.  Professor  French. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1.  Physical  Education  —  This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  high- 
school  teachers  and  those  who  wish  to  use  such  work  in  connec- 
tion with  their  regular  teaching.  The  work  is  planned  to  give  as 
practical  a  knowledge  as  possible  of  the  teaching  and  supervision  of 
school  gymnastics  and  indoor  and  outdoor  games.  Along  with 
this  practical  work  a  certain  amount  of  the  theory  of  gymnastics 
and  methods  in  teaching  are  given.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
course  the  members  of  the  class  who  desire  it  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  teach  a  class  in  gymnastics,  thus  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  instructor's  criticisms  and  suggestions.  Instruction 
is  also  given  in  organizing  and  coaching  basket-ball  teams.  After 
each  class  period  the  instructor  gives  suggestions  for  individual 
work.  Exercises  for  developing  different  parts  of  the  body  and 
for  correcting  any  abnormal  condition  which  can  be  treated  by 
exercise.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  course  :  exer- 
cises for  correcting  poise  in  walking,  standing,  and  sitting; 
military  and  figure  marching  (suitable  for  exhibition  work); 
Swedish  gymnastics,  which  are  very  adaptable  to  school-rooms ; 
light  apparatus  —  wands,  bar-bells,  dumb-bells,  Indian  clubs, 
bounding  balls;  heavy  apparatus  —  elementary  work  on  horse, 
parallel  bars,  flying  rings,  traveling  rings,  climbing  ropes  and 
poles,  balance  beams,  Swedish  ladder,  spring-board,  indoor  and 
outdoor  games,  basket  ball.  The  lighter  work  is  supplemented 
occasionally  by  artistic  work  (Gilbert's ),  fancy  steps,  and  Swedish 
folk  dances.  If  it  is  found  advisable  lighter  work  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  heavy  apparatus  work.  Six  hours  attendance.  One 
hour  credit.  Miss  Edholm. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

1.  Physiology — This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  both 
grade  teachers  and  high-school  teachers.  For  it  the  student  needs 
no  previous  training  in  the  subject.  It  consists  of  lectures  on 
the  general  structure  and  composition  of  the  human  body, 
the  fundamental  physiological  actions,  the  skeleton,  the  organs  of 
motion  and  locomotion,  the  organs  of  digestion,  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  systems,  and  the  nervous  system.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  organs  of  special  sense — the  eye  and  the 
ear.  The  effect  of  narcotics  and  stimulants  on  the  various  organs 
is  considered.  Each  lecture  is  illustrated  by  manikins,  charts, 
and  lantern  views.  The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  four  two- 
hour  periods  each  week  of  practical  work  in  the  laboratory,  where 
students  have  ample  opportunity  to  study  the  various  organs  and 
systems  of  the  body  and  are  given  instruction  in  the  preparation 
of  material  for  demonstration  to  classes.  The  laboratory  work 
includes  the  study  of  the  skeleton,  the  structure  and  composition 
of  bone,  the  contractility  and  the  irritability  of  muscular  tissue, 
the  microscopic  examination  of  blood,  the  study  of  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels,  and  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids  on  the  various 
kinds  of  foods,  and  the  dissection  of  the  brain  and  the  special 
sense  organs.  In  the  laboratory  only  such  experiments  are  made 
as  classes  in  schools  having  little  or  no  equipment  may  easily 
perform.  The  valuable  equipment  of  the  departments  of  Zoology, 
Physiology,  and  Anatomy  are  at  the  service  of  the  student.  Pro- 
fessor Ward  gives  some  of  the  earlier  lectures.  Six  hours  attend- 
ance.    Twelve  hours  laboratory.     Two  hours  credit. 

Mr.  Barker. 

READING  AND  EXPRESSION 

1.  Art  of  Reading  and  Expression— This  course  is  intended  for  both 
the  teacher  and  the  general  student  of  reading  and  speaking.  To 
awaken  and  cultivate  the  pupils'  appreciation  of  a  piece  of  litera 
ture,  the  teacher  needs  not  only  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  it 
but  also  to  have  cultivated  powers  of  expression.  The  course  aims 
to  help  the  student  to  a  clear,  easy,  natural,  sincere  style.  One 
hour  attendance.     One  hour  credit.  Miss  Howell. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

1.  Elementary  French — This  course  corresponds  to  semestral  course  1. 
The  language  is  taken  up  scientifically  and  comparatively.  The 
course  consists  of  drill  in  grammar,  verbs,  pronunciation,  dictation 
and  idiom,  in  connection  with  an  appreciative  reading  of  150  to 
200  pages  of  modern  French.  The  course  is  designed  for  both 
students  land  teachers.  Twelve  hours  attendance.  Five  hours 
credit.  Associate  Professor  Conklin. 

SOCIOLOGY 

1.  Sociology — An  effort  is  made  to  present  in  compact  form  the  estab- 
lished truths  of  the  science.  Although  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  vast  and  growing,  its  contribution  to  philosophy  is  not 
so  great  but  that  it  may  be  set  forth  within  a  comparatively  small 
compass.  More  important  even  than  the  results  of  sociology  is 
the  new  way  of  thinking  it  stands  for.  The  rise  of  this  young 
science  is  profoundly  modifying  economic,  political,  ethical  and 
educational  thought,  and  hence  the  instructor  seeks  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "the  sociologic 
point  of  view."  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  needs  and  tenden- 
cies of  contemporary  American  society  in  order  that  the  teacher 
may  see  what  role  he  is  called  upon  to  fill  and  may  pass  intelli- 
gently upon  the  numerous  educational  tasks  that  are  pressed  upon 
him.  The  course  ends  with  three  lectures  on  the  leading  factors 
and  features  in  the  social  evolution  of  today.  Open  to  all.  Six 
hours  attendance.    Two  hours  credit.  Professor  Ross. 

ZOOLOGY 

1.  General  Zoology — This  course  is  arranged  not  only  for  teachers  of 
zoology  but  also  for  persons  who  have  never  studied  the  subject. 
The  lectures  deal  with  the  structure  of  protoplasm,  the  cell  and 
its  activities,  the  forms  of  life  and  their  structure,  the  functions 
of  the  animal  body  and  the  development  of  animal  types  selected 
to  illustrate  general  biological  principles.  The  general  problems 
of  evolution,  heredity,  and  environment  are  considered.  The 
lectures  are  fully  illustrated  by  charts  and  lantern  views  and  are 
supplemented  by  practical  work   in  the  laboratory  in  dissect- 
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ing  and  studying  typical  forms  of  the  various  groups  of  animals. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  preparing  and  dissecting  forms  for 
class  use  and  demonstration.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  fre- 
quent trips  into  the  field  where  suitable  places  and  conditions  for 
collecting  material  for  class  use  are  pointed  out  and  where  the 
various  forms  of  animal  life  are  studied  in  relation  to  their  envir- 
onment. Students  may  secure  two  hours  credit  by  pursuing,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  work,  a  required  course  in  reading  and  by 
passing  an  examination  in  the  subject  at  the  close  of  the  session. 
Professor  Ward  gives  some  of  the  earlier  lectures.  Six  hours 
attendance.    Twelve  hours  laboratory.    Two  hours  credit. 

Mr.  Barker. 
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SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Courses  are  offered  in  drawing,  water-color,  oil,  and  china-painting. 
Special  work  is  given  for  grade  teachers  to  assist  them  in  the  study  of 
form  and  color.  The  course  in  china-painting  includes  flower-painting, 
enamels,  conventional  and  all  branches  of  decorative  work.  Studies  in 
china,  water-color  and  black  and  white  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
students.  The  gallery  and  class-rooms  are  spacious,  well  lighted,  and 
completely  equipped  with  a  collection  of  casts,  still-life  objects  and  all 
necessary  conveniences.  The  reference  library  and  reading-room  are 
equipped  with  books  pertaining  to  the  history  of  art  and  kindred  sub- 
jects.    Leading  art  publications  are  on  file. 

FEES 

Drawing  and  Painting 

One  three-hour  lesson  a  week $2.50 

Two  three-hour  lessons  a  week 5 

Three  three-hour  lessons  a  week  with  use  of  studio  daily      7 

Children's  Class 

Two  two-hour  lessons  a  week $3 

China-Painting  (Four  Weeks) 

Three  lessons  a  week $8 

Special  arrangements  are  made  with  persons  desiring  to  take  fewer 
lessons  in  any  of  these  branches. 

Mrs.  Brock,  Instructor  in  China-Painting. 

Miss  Mundy,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 
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